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THE FINE ARTS AW THE STAGE IN 
SPAIN. 



On the 39th September, 1833, there as- 
cended the throne of Charles the Fifth and 
IfftWlla the'C»tbph°> a liit^e girt three ypars 
old, destined to command whflp still a maid- 
en, the heroic sons of old Spain, so often 
rendered young again by the infusion of the 
b),qod of its invaders. The child-queen was 
joyfully -welcomed by the entire, nation, 
■which saw, without regret, the administra- 
tion of Ferdinand VII. brought to a close, 
and centered its hopes in the regent, the 
Queen-Mother, whoso high intelligence it 
foresaw, and with whose gentleness and cha- 
rity it was acquainted. Queen Christina ful- 
filled all the expectations formed of her. Her 
powerful and steady hand proved her born 
, for the august functions she exercised so hap- 
pily. When History has to judge her, it will 
Elace this Queen, jn whose veins runs the 
lood of the Oid and of the. Bourbons, by 
the side of the greatest and most illustrious 
queens that ever livedo But, jn addition to 
the qualities which predestined her for her 
elevated position, Queen Christina possessed 
personal gifts even more precious. Intelli- 
gent and accomplished, she was indifferent 
to no science and np art. Even when most 
overwhelmed by business, she was always ac- 
cessible to artists and to scholars. The un- 
fortunate Were never repelled by her, for she 
practiced with fervor charity, whioh is a tra- 
dition in the Royal Family of Spain. We 
dwell upon these felicitous tendencies of 
Queen Christina, because it was she, who, by 
Ker example and by her enlightened system 
of management, rendered an artist and a 
Christian the Royal Lady whp now reigns in 
Spain, Queen Isabella's eduo tion was en- 
trusted to the great poet, Ventura de la Vega, 
who, though still young, had achieved a mer- 
ited reputation. The reader will perceive 
from this name alone what elevation of 
ideas, and what artistio feeling presided over 
the private studies of Queen Isabella. This 
exceptional education, combined with her 
natural tendency to assimilate to herself all 
that is grand and beautiful, will sufficiently 
explain by what series of encouragement it 
was that, in her reign, fine arts and polite 
literature, almost abandoned during the pe- 
riod of the troubles which marked the com- 
mencement of tho present century, and the 
reign of Ferdinand VII., again flourish, and 
justify us in hoping for Spain a second six- 
teenth century, artistio and literary. 

Thanks, to the Royal, impulse, the arts, 
seized with a sudden spirit of emulation, in- 
creased their efforts, and, in a short time, re- 
established every branch of the Spanish 
School, so prolifically initiative at the epoch 
of the Renaissance. Of all nations, the 
Spaniards are, perhaps, the most favorably 
endowed, from an artistio point of view. 
Their nervous nature feels impressions more 
deeply than tiiat of other peopl.es; their im- 
agination possesses rare power, and the ex- 
quisite delicacy of their taste' is equalled only 
by the grandeur of their thoughts. How 
comes it, then, that all those qualities, which 
produced for literary Spain Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, Calderon, etc, and for artistio 
Spain, Murillo, Velasquez, Zurb'aran, etc., 
W.ere suddenly eohpsedi. iwad r^maine^ so for 
ages ? The reasoh was that art prospers 
only in a Sympathetic medium; theft where 
the arts are not honored as much as political 



grandeur, they languish, wither, and even* 
tually disappear altogether. Jn Spain, tPPt 
especially, where bodily idleness is a princi- 
ple, a man of genius requires, to accomplish 
Lis immense task, the continuous stimulant 
of public admiration and of glory. In any 
country whatever, if, for a prolonged period, 
you tnrn the attention of the people from 
the works of art, you condemn that people 
to impotence and death. Art is a delicate 
plant whioh needs, in order to flourish, the 
dew of admiration. Under the influence of 
Queen Christina and Queen Isabella, the 
Spanish public soon turned their eyes towards 
the new essays of artists and literary men. 
The Peninsula pnee more honored, as the 
purest spuroes of its glpryi the men of genius 
who had rendered it illustrious, and if, in 
1827, it was possible that the ashes of Lope 
de Vega were allowed to be dispersed, like 
so much common dust — of Lope de Vega, 
the real creator of the modern stage, the au- 
thor of 1,^00 pieces, tho author whose inno- 
vations and subjects ComeUlei Moliere and 
Eotrou have not disdained to borrow — thirty 
years later, in 1857, when Quintana, the na- 
tional poet, the minstrel of patriotism and of 
liberty, died, all classes of society combined 
to raise a monument to his glorious remains. 
Queen Isabella headed the subscription list 
with 10,000 reals, and the King, Don Fran- 
cisco de Assis Maria, her august husband, 
gave as much. The reader will perceive how 
great a change public opinion had brought 
about in favor o"f art in a comparatively short 
period. The effects of this were not long in 
being felt, and at the present day, the arts, 
in Spain, are undergoing a revolution which 
will restore to them their old preponderance. 
Dramatic art especially has entered on a new 
path, and is destined soon to serve as a model 
for neighboring nations. 

There are six leading theatres at Madrid, 
where pieces of different styles are played. 
The Theatre Royal, Italian opera; the Teatro 
del Principe, or Teatro Espanol, represent- 
ing the traditions Pf national dramatic art ; 
the Teatro do la Zarzuela, corresponding to 
the French Opera-Comique; the Zarzuela is 
especially the national opera, its name is de- 
rived from a kind of operetta, that used to 
be performed in the time of Philip IV., and 
was called a Zarzuela; the Teatro del Cirop; 
the Teatro de las Novedades; the Teatro de 
las Variedades, where Spanish buffo pieces 
are performed. 

Each of these, theatres produoes, on an 
average, every year, fifteen new pieces, in- 
cluding some very remarkable ones. Among 
the dramatic authors, or we might say, dra- 
matio poets, for, in Spain, as among the na- 
tions of antiquity, the dramaturgist is above 
all things a poet, we must mention, by the 
side of yentura. de la Vega, who was profes- 
sor to the Queen, Don Antonio Hartade, to 
whom we owe some excellent comedies, among 
whioh may be cited El Arbol toroido, in verse 
and thfee, acts, written conjointly with the 
ppet Aree. fytev.edp, by j>on Eulogio Flor- 
entine Sanz, is a work that places its author 
in the ranks of the greatest poets. Another 
piece, Ackaques de V&jez, by the same author, 
has obtained an immense and well-merited 
success. Qf the. productions of Senor Cam- 
prodon, we may mention La Flor de un Bia, 
a delicious trifle, played more than three hun- 
dred times. Manuel Tamayo, one of the best 
dramatic? writers* brought outj, a. few months 
sinoe, tjfh prama liuevq, which belongs to the 
finest' contemporary dramatio conceptions. 
Finally, a hardy innovator, who is the head 



of a school, at an age when others are only 
imitating the masters of their art, Adelardo 

Lopez de Ayala, a gentleman scarcely thirty* 
has just pbtainpd, in twp years, the greatest 
successes ever achieved on the Spanish stagey 
with Ef ffornbre de E&ado, and Tanto por 
Ciento, two comedies for which he received & 
massive gold crown, the spontaneous tribute 
of the people of Madrid, and his triumphal 
admission into the Academy. In this author, 
Spain sees the future great renovator pf he; 
dramatic art, and, at the present day, though 
we state the fact with patriotic sorrow, the 
Spanish stage is able to return, in the way of 
translations, what it has hitherto borrowed ■ 

from our own. 

In a country where every one is endowed 
with an ardent imagination, there is no want, 
as the reader may easily believe, of lytic 
poets. They are, indeed, numerous, and 
among them we will cite Jpse Selgas, Martin, 
de los Terros, Helquero, and Eugemp dja 
Ochoa, who are the most remarkable, anqj 
above all, the most original. 

The Teatro de la Zarzuela is certainly, af- 
ter the Teatro Espanol, that in which Span- 
ish genius is exhibited in the most original 
manner. The zarzuela is a work with some- 
thing of the French comic opera and the 
Italian buffo opera about it, but, in addition, 
with a certain indescribable flavor of its na> 
tive country which imparts to it a happy, 
originality. This style, also, like thftt of 
which we just now enumerated the prinoipiu' ■ 
produotions, has, for some time post, been; 
undergoing a revival. Numerous authors 
have appeared in this eminently national and 
popular branch of dramatic writing, Three 
are especially remarkable for the richness 1 ' 
and purity of their melodies, and the indi- 
vidual coloring of their aspirations. They: '.' 
are : Rarbieri, the author of Jugar con, Fu& 
go, au. exquisitely delicate "zarzuela" in 
three acts. Arrieta, the author of El Domi- 
no Jzul, also in three acta, and, lastly, Gtas- 
tambide, the most pure and the most elegant 
of the three, whose one-act zarzuela, Una 
Vieja, is simply a masterpiece. La Cisternd. 
encdniada, by the same, is a perfect work, 
which might, without suffering greatly by 
the process, be compared with the chefs- 
d'oeuvre of Boieidieu and of Herold. The 
zarzuela is nearly unknown in France, where, 
we believe^ it would easily succeed, despite, 
or perhaps on account, of its exotic qualities. 
In the interest of the managers of our lyri- 
cal theatres, we would advise them to pro- 
duce one of these pieces, say Una Vieja, or 
Jugar con Fuego. We have said sufficient to 
give some idea of the ardor with which the 
young authors of Spain are following up the 
literary movement favored by the august and 
beneficial influence of .the Queen. This in- 
fluence has not been less, and has worked as 
efficaciously, for painting as well Thanks 
to the example set by her Majesty, and un- 
der the direction of Senor Madroza; a distin- 
guished painter, and head of one of the di-> 
visions in the Fine Arts section oi the Minia- 
terio del Fomento, annual public exhibitions 
for living painters were got up at Madrid. It 
was not long before the happy results of this 
measure were evident, and, though it is only 
for the last few years that these exhibitions, 
have beeh periodic and annual, several young 
reputations have been created by this publio 
competition, the most fertile of all stimulants) 
to emulatipn. The qualities pf, the old Span- 
ish School h>e again* to a great extend in t^ 
pictures, of- contemporary artists. Boldness 
of design and energy of coloring, coinbinetf 
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ydSk great correctness ot tone, and with ex- 
actitude: off pose; suoh are the native gifts 
ftot old Spain bestow* on the palette Of heir 
obilcbea, ' One ei the distinctive character- 
istics of this school is to be found in the 
awagger, the dash, the spectator feels in the 
canvases, even if he does not perceive the air- 
dent faith imparted by fanaticism to the faces 
tif the monks. But soldiers, monks, or ban- 
dits, all exhibit the proud attitude which re- 
sults from the sentiment of strength, and 
csntempt for death. We will not give here 
the names of all the remarkable painters, 
mho, thanks to the annual exhibitions, have 
been revealed' to the public. It is the same 
with painters as with poets : they abound 
tad excel in all countries cherished by the 
aun- ^he most renowned artists in Spain 
are, in addition to Don Franoisco Madrazo, 
already named, Biveira, Gisbert, and Casado, 
%jr> historical painting, and Palmaroli, for 
jje&re painting: 

In soulpture, Spaniards possess less power 
It seems as though color were a necessity for 
art in a country where- warm tones abound. 
There is only one sculptor, Piquier, worthy 
cjf figuring side, by side with the illustrious 
pajntor« we have named above. At our own 
annual exhibitions in the Champs Erysees, 
pictures, by Spaniards, have often been deem- 
ed worthy of medals hy the Jury. This very 
year the painter q{ the Testament of Isabella 
the Gafftoiic has obtained a gold medal, and 
faeon proposed for the Grand Medal of Honor, 
This mark of distinction, gained in a coun 
try where the arts are justly believed to be 
mo*o skjljfully cultivated than anywhere else, 
proves better than aught we could say the 
exqejlenpe of the new Spanish School. At 
the, Exposition Universelle, the display of 
Spanish paintings is very remarkable. AH 
the pictures give proof of the high merit of 
tjhq artists, and some are productions of the 
first elags. The scanty space at our disposal 
does not allow us to extend our remarks on 
$is exhibition, to which we intend devoting 
an especial article. To sum up, we are hap- 
py to state that arts and literature have re- 
sumed in Spain the place they ought to oc- 
cupy in every civilized nation. This result 
is due to the encouragement lavished on 
tjtjem first by Queen Christina and then by 
Queen Isabella, whom Posterity will thank 
for what she has done. Marshal Narvaez, 
Duke of Valencia, first minister of the Queen, 
is himself an enlightened amateur, and it is 
not under his administration that the Gov- 
ernment will abandon its traditions as patron 
qf the. arts. During the ten years that Queen 
Christina has resided in Prance, with the 
Duque de. Bianzarez, her husband, she has 
nelyer ceased thinking of her country, and 
of the arts she caused to revive there. It is 
only just tp say that no Queen ever had such 
a dawn to the gratitude pf the intelligence of 
Spain, The nation is at present in the right 
path ; a Spaniard is eminently intelligent 
and artistic ; the long intestine wars which 
laid waste the country may have occasioned 
a momentary stoppage, but thanks to a 
Queen possessing artistic feeling, Spain will 
soon resume the position she ought to ooou- 
py ampng the nations rendered great by art 
and Jifierature. ' & Ohavkt. 
— n-*-M — : 

Mr, Renry Thomson, the eminent surgeon, 
husband of the accomplished pianist and 
composer, formerly so well known as Miss 
Kate, Loder. has just rpqeived the honor of 
knjghthppd. Lady Thomson is passing the 
summer months at Bjjghtoh. 
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Wbdtosbax, Aug. 21. 
At the performance of Elijah in the Cathe- 
dral this morning, Madame Goldschmidt 
made her first appearance, and every seat 
was occupied. I put these two incidents 
thus close together, because their connection 
was obvious* noi-vyithatandiagthe undoubted 
popularity of Mendelssohn's masterpiece. 
The coming here of her who was once known 
as the "Swedish Nightingale " is the great 
event of the week; an event so great as 
almost to dwarf everything else. People 
still speak of Madame Goldschmidt as " Jen- 
ny Land," and walking through the streets 
one can hear the familiar name on every 
hand. Bound the Cathedral there was, of 
course, unwonted animation, the crowd of 
lookers-on being considerably larger than 
yesterday; not a few, probably, hoping to 
catch a sight of the famous singer, whose 
presence has conferred such importance upon 
the Festival. In the oratorio, Madame Gold- 
schmidt took the principal soprano music of 
the first part only, that in the second being 
allotted to MdUe. Tietjeris. Of course, there- 
fore, her chief effort was made in the scene 
where the son of the Shunamite widow is 
restored to life. Those who know the in- 
tense; absorption of Madame Goldschmidt in 
her work, and the wonderful combinations of 
earnestness and intelligence she brings to 
its performance, will not require to be told 
what an effect she made in the impassioned 
music of her part. The agony of the be- 
reaved mother expressed in the passage, 
" Help me, man of God I" her pathos when 
she says, "I go mourning all the day long," 
the mingled incredulity and hope of her 
ejaculation, "Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead," and the joy almost overborne by 
astonishment with which she utters, " The 
soul of my son reviveth, " were So brought out 
by the singer, that the entire incident seem- 
ed almost a present reality to the audience. 
Years have produced their inevitable effect 
upon the voice which once cast a spell over 
every listener, but the instinct of the artist 
remains strong as ever, and asserted, this 
morning, all its old power. To make the 
Elijah performance still more remarkable, 
Mdlle. Tietjens exerted herself in the music 
of the second part with even a greater sue- 
oess than usual. Her delivery of "Hear ye, 
Israel," has rarely, if ever, been excelled for 
beauty of voice, and breadth of style; and no 
less in every bar, that fell to her share, did 
she display those great qualities to which she 
owes her position as a singer in oratorio. 
The contralto music was divided between 
Miss Julia Elton and Madame Patey-Why- 
tock, the former taking Part I., and distin- 
guishing herself in the solemn air, "Woe 
unto them that forsake him;" the latter sing- 
ing the important musio in the second part, 
with commendable skill and judgment. . " O 
rest in the Lord " was not particularly suc- 
cessful, but the music of Jezebel in the scene 
where she incites the people to kill Elijah 
was given with all neoessary energy, and pro- 
duced a very legitimate effect, The whole 
of the tenor music fell on Mr. Montem Smith, 
who zealously endeavored to acquit himself 
well of his arduous task, not without an en- 
couraging degree of success. His delivery 
of ''If with all your hearts'' was evidently 
to the taste of the audience; but with " Then 
shall the righteous shine," haying to sing it 
with a fatigued voice, he was not so success- 



ful. Mr. Weiss took the part of the prophet 
throughout, and rendered the musio much as 
usual. How that is, no one needs to be toldy 
since he has been for so many years the red* 
ognized representative of Elijah. The cho^ 
ruses were given in a manner affording little 1 
scope for adverse criticism, the singers proy- 
ing conclusively, what was made nearly oer^ 
tain yesterday^ that they are above 1 th^ 
average in oapacity and intelligence. With 
One or two exceptions, the time of the various' 
"numbers" was oorreot, and the entire per^ 
f ormance reflected credit on all concerned. 

n » m 

(From the Franco-Americuj, Paris.) 

Paris, Aug. 22. 

Musical instruments at the Exposition, and 
the uncovering of the new Opera-house have] 
been the subjects of interest m Paris circle^ 
this week. I shall devote a, special corres- 
pondence to the forme in a subsequent lei? 
ter, and before I proceed to desoribe the now, 
edifice will but. mention in the American de- 
partment the Ohickering piano, how called 
the king of all pianos. Hereditary right to* 
title may be contested, as Messrs. uhickering 
and Sons, our contemporaries, have them-? 
selves founded this hovel monarchy; but their 
factory in Tremont-street, Boston, if not a! 
regal manor, is a palace in the factory style, 
and occupies a space of no less than 206, 00Q 
feet. It would be interesting to lead nij 
readers all over the building, but it is fear-; 
fully complete in every detail, and neither^ 
breadth, width, nor height, could be giveij 
to it in the few lines I can here dispose of. 

The object of the building being the man- 
ufacture of the piapos themselves, I will sim- 
ply resume the points which so essentially 
make them surpass others in perfection. 
Firstly, quality, pow,er, and unity of sound ; 
secondly, neat and delicate power of touch, 
the kind, quality, and durability of finish. The 
following are the names of the artists who 
have consecrated the above remarkable qual- 
ities by testimonials of the highest approba» 
tion : — Thalberg, Benedict, Blaok, GottSr 
chalk, Wehli, Richard Hoffman, Poznanski, 
&c. The latter gives a stance every day at 
the Champ de Mars between three and five 
o'clock, which draws eager crowds around 
the American section, who stand in a large 1 
circle listening to the different effects of mod- 
ulation produced by the clever artist. I say 
that people have to stand, which, alas, is pro- 
verbial, for many remain thus stationary till 
they are ready to drop, always excepting our 
tlegantes, who are drawn up to the pianos in 
garden chairs by officials in red and grey un- 
iforms. There they delightfully recline with 
half-closed eyes savoring the musical treat, 
all the more acceptable because it is gratia! 

It surprises no one that the French jury of 
1§67 should have imitated the English jury 
of the London Exhibition by awarding the 
medal of honor to Messrs. Ohickering and 
Sons; but many were astonished that the 
Emperor should in person have accompanied 
the presentation with the decoration of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the sole dis- 
tinction of the kind awarded to emulating 
exhibitors. Some of the sweetest memories, 
of the Exposition will be those of visitors' 
who have regularly attended Mr. Poznanski's 
trial of •Ohickering's instruments. From 
such musio to the opera, gradation is easy. 
Amateurs of grand things gratis have not 
ceased gathering round the noble edifice 
since the scaffoldings fell from i(; on ttye J6th 
August. 

The opera forms the centre of that space' 



